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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 98.) 
Palestine, City of Jerusalem, second Letter. 

Leaving the borders of the Dead Sea, we now 
directed our way towards the city of Hebron. As 
we entered again into the mountainous region, a 
wild gazelle started up on the side of a sloping hill, 
in the neighbourhood of the brook Cherith. At 
the hotel, at which our party stopped in Jerusalem, 
I noticed one of these beautiful animals. He wan- 
dered at will over the house; and I became well 
acquainted with him. But this was the first time 
that I had seen the gazelle. in what may be called 
his native home. The sight was the more beauti- 
ful, because it was life, beauty, and motion starting 
up suddenly in the rudeness and barrenuess of the 
desert. The gazelle is timid, but he curves his 
neck with pride ; and nothing can exceed the bril- 
lianey of his large dark eye. Swifter than the 
foot of the hunstman who pursued him, he bound- 
ed from rock to rock, as if his little feet had 
We stopped on the night of the second day of 

excursion, at the Greek convent of Mar Sabas 
or St. Sabas,—one of the memorable and justly 
sherished names in early religious history. This 
Massive and well-built convent, founded in the 
sixth century, is situated on the side of the brook 
Kedron, which, at certain seasons of the year is 
sometimes enlarged by heavy rains to an impetu- 
ous river, and finds its way from its source in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, through rocky and 
Mountainous defiles to the Dead Sea. At this 
place it has worn a passage by its impetuous and 
long continued action through a rocky hill of great 
height, cutting it down perpendicularly from summit 
to base, and forming for itself a deep unchange- 
able bed with walls on each side, hundreds of feet 
in height. The conyent is situated on the south 
eastern side, about half way down. In company 
with my travelling associates, descending through 
passages cut in the rocks and in part by means of 
% wooden ladder, I went down into the deep bed 
below, which was dry at this time; and walking 

T some distance, it was with no small surprise, 
that we saw, high in the wall of limestone which 
enclosed it, a multitude of excavations. Many of 
them were obviously artificial; and were opened 
mthe rocks with great labour. Such was their 
Bamber, and such the labour which had been evi- 
dently bestowed upon them, that they reminded us 
of what travellers have said of the rocky excava- 








tions of the city of Petra. It was remarked to us, 
but on how good authority the assertion was made 
I am unable to state, that in the early persecu- 
tions to which Christianity was subjected, many 
Christians fled to this deep and secluded valley of 
the Kedron, and concealed themselves in its rocky 
recesses and caverns. It is well known, that John 
of Damascus, a monk of the eighth century, cele- 
brated for the great powers of his mind and for 
his various learning, resided here. The Greek 
monks, who occupy the monastery at the present 
time, were attentive and kind to us ;—showing us 
their church with its solid architecture and its 
rude fresco paintings, the tomb of Mar Sabas, and 
whatever else there was of interest. 

On the third day, going nearly in a western di- 
rection, and leaving Jerusalem on the north, we 
reached Hebron. ‘his city was originally a city 
of the Canaanities, and was called Kirjath Arba, 
in honour of Arba the father of Anak ;—and it 
is said in the book of Numbers to have been built 
seven years before Zoan in Egypt. Among the 
old cities of Palestine, Hebron, in the historical in- 
terest which attaches to it, stands second only to 
Jerusalem. For many miles, in our journey 
towards the city of Hebron, our road had led 
through a region very uneven and hilly ; and for 
the most part unfruitful. But in coming near to 
the city the aspect of the country around it 
changed very much. After the cultivation and the 
exhaustion of thousands of years, it is still ex- 
ceedingly fertile—In coming up by the route 
which leads from the Dead Sea, and which con- 
nects with the road from Bethlehem, we entered 
the city from the north; passing through the long 
narrow valley of Eshkol, which now, as it was in 
the days of Moses and Joshua, is covered with 
vines, whose thick and heavy clusters attract the 
notice of the traveller. The modern city is built 
for the most part on the sides of two hills, which 
are separated from cach other by the small valley 
between them. It is said to contain eight thous- 
and inhabitants, the greater number of whom are 
Jews. Near the little grove outside of the city 
where we pitched our tents, is the large excava- 
tion which has the reputation of being the burial- 
place of Othniel, who was in the army of Judah, 
when that tribe first conquered Hebron, and was 
afterwards one of the Judges of Israel. On en- 
tering this tomb, which was capacious enough to 
hold many people, we found it filled with Jews, 
who were occupied in reading the Scriptures and 
going through their forms of worship. In that sad 
blindness, to which a retributive, but just Provi- 
dence has left them, they still cling in sorrow and 
hope to their native land. It was at Hebron that 
David was anointed king over Judah ; and it is 
stated that he reigned there “seven years and 
six months.” In going through the eastern or 
Mohammedan part of this ancient place,—the part 
of it which was the site of the city as it existed in 
the time of David,—our attention was directed to 


be but little doubt, that it is the same pool which 
is mentioned in the second book of Samuel, where 
it is said of the murderers of the son of Saul, that 
“David commanded his young men, and they slew 
them ; and hanged them up over the pool in He- 
bron.” 

At a little distance, perhaps the third of a mile, 
from the king’s pool, and on the side of one of the 
hills occupied by the city, is the “cave of the 
field of Machpelab,” which was bought by Abra- 
ham of Ephron the son of Zohar. The field, of 
the purchase of which we have a particular ac- 
count in the book of Genesis, was bought by Abra- 
ham atthe time of the death of Sarah, who died in 
Hebron. Abraham, who seems to have left Mamre 
after the destruction of the cities of the plain and 
to have been dwelling at this time in Beersheba 
in the land of Gerar, came to Hebron to “ mourn 
and to weep” for Sarah. His conference with 
the sons of Heth and with Ephron in relation to 
a burying-place for her, may be regarded, I think, 
as one of the most graphic and touching passages 
of the Old Testament. This cave, in which nearly 
four thousand years ago Sarah was buried, and in 
which Abraham and Isaac and Rebecea and Leah 
were afterwards buried, is now covered by a Tur- 
kish mosque, into which Christians are not per- 
mitted to enter. So that we could only go to the 
place, which contained the hallowed dust of these 
early followersand friends of God, and walk around 
it without going into it. No sculptured tombs of 
Beni Hassan or Thebes had for me the attraction 
of this ancient burying-place of the partriarchs. 
Among the sacred remembrances which it suggest- 
ed, I could not forget that it was the dying re- 
quest of the patriarch Jacob, when he breathed 
his last far away in the unbelieving land of Egypt, 
that he might be buried “in the cave in the field 
of Machpelab,” which he describes as the burying- 
place bought by Abraham of Ephron the Hittite. 
“There,” he adds, “they buried Abraham and 
Sarah his wife; there they buried Isaac and 
Rebecea his wife; and there 1 buried Leah.” 

In returning from Hebron we left, for a short 
time, the main road leading to Jerusalem with a 
view to reach by a nearer path the plain of Mamre, 
which for a long time was the residence of Abra- 
ham. In speaking of distances 1 remark again 
that I do not profess to be very accurate, because 
I merely give them in many cases as they seemed 
to me,—judging from our usual rate of travel and 
the time occupied. But judging in this way the 
plain of Mamre at its northwestern extremity is, 
by the nearest path, two miles and a half or three 
miles from Hebron. In reaching it we passed 
over a portion of the vine-bearing valley of Esh- 
kol; and then going up a gradually ascending 
height of land which was partitioned into small 
fields by terraces and walls of stone and every- 
where carefully cultivated, we came as we passed 
its summit, into the elevated and beautiful plain 
where Abraham is said to have dwelt. It ap- 


a large artificial pool of great antiquity, formed of|peared to be a plain on a mountain ;—a beautiful 


hewn stone, and coated with cement. It is more 
than a hundred feet square, and at least twenty 
feet in depth ; and is called to this day “ the king’s 
pool,” in allusion probably to David. There can 


place on earth and yet expanding itself on such an 
elevated position that it seemed very near to hea- 
ven. The plain, sinking in its centre into a narrow 
valley where the waters collect in the rainy sea- 
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THE FRIEND. 


son, runs in an easterly direction ; and then turning| right hand or upon the left—however specious these | Holy Spirit of Christ, and the power of his crosses 
southwardly, appeared to me gradually to descend | may be. knowing this to have the dominion over every w 
and terminate in a level open space, which we had| “ One of the evils consequent upon an unsettled |thing im himse/f”’—instead of the will and spirit 
previously noticed to the south of and in sight of/state of society, is to produce feelings of coldness, |\of the flesh, in the wisdom thereof, whereby man 
Hebron. [a manifestation of shyness, and the spirit of aecu-|have been turned aside to the feeling of bitterness, 

The tradition in relation to this plain is, that|sation,] towards each other, and thus to lay waste |and the spirit of the accuser, to their own inexpreg 
Abraham dwelt in the highest part of it; and we|the influence of the law of charity, which leads to|sible loss, and the reproach and hindrance of the 
were conducted into a large square building, sup-|kindness and christian courtesy, even, towards our|cause of Truth which they professed to have 
posed to he of great antiquity, made of hewn stones|enemies. When the cultivation of this virtue has|espoused. Those who have been the most bitier 
of great size, which is shown as indicating the|been insisted on, some regard it as an evidence of|against offenders, or those whose views were not 
precise spot of his dwelling-place. But however | design to compromise principle, even by those who|in exact accordance with their own, have often 
this may have been, we could not doubt that we|have never swerved from the faith of their fore-|been known to suffer the most hopeless shipwreck 
were in the region were he spent no small portion|fathers, but who, in word, and deed, and life, have |of faith, and to excite little sympathy in their fall; 
of bis life. His hand had cultivated this soil; he|shown an unflinching adherence to the doctrines |for as they have measured to others, so is it meted 
had been seated beneath these oaks; he looked |held by them. Such errors in judgment not only |to them again. How does it behoove us, therefore, 
upon these heavens filled at night with the stars|prove the want of divine love—the charity that|to take heed to the warnings of Truth, and seek to 
which he could not number,—the bright emblems | thinketh no evil—but the want of true discernment abide in humility, lest by exalting ourselves, we 
of his spiritual children in all ages and climes. It|—of that spirit which unites the wisdom of serpents | become abased—lest we become the keepers of the 
was here that he held that memorable conversation | with the harmlessness of doves. vineyards of others, to the neglect of our own— 
with God, when he plead so earnestly and eloquent-| “‘ Frequent self-examination is all-important, that |lest in ceasing to mind our own business, we be 
ly for the wicked cities of the plain. ‘Ten righteous|the beam may be taken out of owr own eye, before |come entangled in the snares of the enemy, to our 
men would have saved them, because Abraham,|we undertake to remove the mote from a brother's|sorrow, confusion, and shame, and to the loss of 
the friend of God, had asked it, but the ten were|eye, without which we cannot see clearly to do it.|our hope in the redeeming power and love of the 
not there. The place of the “cities of the plain,”|A clear view of his own state will humble and |Saviour of men, who testified of his mission, that he 
is in full sight of the elevated plain of Mamre. In|temper the se//-whole man, and prepare him to ex-|came not to condemn, but to save the world; not 
a direct line it is probably not more than twenty |ercise rightly the gift of charity, by which he may|to call the righteous but sinners to repentance; 
miles distant. With a mind filled with these great | be divested of all ill-will towards his brother, and |not to do his own will, but the will of his Father im 
memories, I looked in that direction. My eye|be led to pray for his welfare, as well as his own.|heaven. Is the servant above his Master, or the 
reached over the rocky hills of Judea, and over| As he advances in this path, all his high thoughts |disciple above his Lord? As it is written, “ One 
the dark sunken abyss which bounds them, and |of his own attainments and purity will be banish-|is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are bre 
rested upon the mountains of Moab beyond. It led, and he will covet humediation in any degree \thren;”’ and we are bound by the christian law of 
was from the low level plain, overlooked by these|that his Saviour may dispense, if it will bring him |love, to submit ourselves unto Him, and one unto 
hills and mountains, that the smoke ascended. It|into his image and acceptance ; and then, in ¢he|another for the good of the body, and the comfort 
was in the sunlight of the morning when we stood |/ove of the gospel, he will be fitted to labour avail-|and edification of its members, to the strengthening 
on this memorable place ;—and it was in the morn-|ingly for the restoration of those who have missed jof their unity and faith in the Head, that there 
ing,—“ early in the morning,”’—that Abrabam|their way, according to the apostolic injunctions ;|may be no divisions or schism in the body, but that 
arose, and “ looked towards Sodom and Gomorrah |“ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye|through suffering we may be more closely united 
and towards all the land of the plain, and beheld, | which are spiritual, restore such an one in the|in submitting to the turnings of the Holy Hand 
and Jo, the smoke of the country went up as the|spirit of meekness ; considering thyself lest thou | upon us, enduring hardness as good soldiers of the 
smoke of a furnace.” also be tempted.” When this becomes the condi-|cross of Christ. 

(To be continued.) tion of acting members, religious Society will re- Seer 

cover its strength and beauty, and all partition-| The Artesian Well in the Desert.—A corre® 
“Resist not Bvil.” walls, which obstruct the flow of true christian!pondent of the Moniteur de / Armes, a military 

Go not forth to the aggravating part, to strive| fellowship, will be taken down—a highway will| French journal, gives an interesting account of the 
with it out of the power of God; lest ye hurt|be cast up to walk in, and our light will invite’ finding of water in boring an artesian well in the 
yourselves and run into the same nature, out of| others into this communion, which is with the Fa- |desert, by French engineers in Algeria :—The 
the life. For patience must get the victory ; and|ther and the Son, and one with another in Him. | place was the oasis of Sidi Rached, which had ab 
to answer that of God in every one, it must bring| ‘‘ A state of humble dependence upon our great ‘ready become nearly burnt up from want of water, 
every one to it, to bring them from the contrary.|Preserver is the only sate and profitable one—a and threatened entirely to disappear; and the 
Let your moderation and temperance and patience state remote from the active, ranting spirit of the| water was found and rose to the surface on the 


be known unto all men in the Seed of God. For|world which we too often see brought into action,|13th of March, from the depth of fifty-four metres, 


that which reacheth to the aggravating part with-|under the colour of righteousness, endeavouring to ‘or about one hundred and fifty-seven fect. 
out life, sets up the aggravating part, and breeds 


effect even great reformations in a zeal not accord-|soon as the hard pan or bed was pierced, the 
confusion; and hath a life in outward strife, but|ing to knowledge. It was mot in the wind, the| water instantly rose in the pipes, pouring out @ 
reacheth mot to the witness of God in every one,|earthquake, nor the fire, that the Lord was found thousand gallons a minute, at a temperature of 
through which they might have come into peace|by Elijah, but in he stzd/ small voice. Many and twenty-four degrees of Reaumer. ‘The engineet 
and covenant with God, and fellowship one with|varied are the plausible appearances of the subtle ‘estimated that as soon as it had reached its level 
another. Therefore in the Seed of life live, which | deceiver, even often under the promising and spe-|of ascension fairly, the quantity would average 
bruiseth the Seed of death. G. F. |cious pretensions of great good, and if we are not about twelve hundred and fifty gallons per minute 
—_—-o-—— wary of his designs, we may find ourselves actively ‘Think of a fountain springing up in a wasting de- 

Extracted for “ The Friend.” |engaged, to all appearances in good works, and yet sert, with a perennial flow of twenty hogsheads 

“Let every Soul be Subject to the higher Power.” |eeanteng the true charity—the true faith which per minute! The fountain formed is described a3 
“While our eyes are fixed upon the power of|works by /ove, to the purifying of the heart”—we truly magnificent. 
God as our guide and leader in all things, and our|may be found razding agaiust the meek and self-| At the moment of the water's bursting forth, no 
design is simply God's glory, the clearing our own | denying followers of the Lamb of God, because of| Arab was present, but the news quickly spread, 
consciences, and the good of the brethren, we shall| their refusal to put their finger wabidden to the |and in a few minutes the whole population of the 
not be discouraged in our undertakings; for we|ark of the testimony for its support, because of village rushed to the spot, and threw themselves 
know the power will come over whatsoever opposeth|their trust in the invisible and invincible power of upon the works with such frenzy that force was 
it, and this will keep our minds guet and free from|'Truth, whose purposes can be secretly and silently necessary to remove them. Women and children 
disturbances, when we see men, and things, and effected without the use of instruments, when it lay down in the stream, as if they had never seem 
parties arise against the ‘power, knowing that the|may please Him, who hath all power in heaven and |water before. The Sheik of Sidi Rached could 
power is an everlasting Rock, and that the things|in the earth, to manifest his might and goodness in not repress his emotion; he threw himself on his 
that appear against it are but for a season, in which| turning the hearts of the people to himself, by the knees by the trough and wept for joy. The next 
season patience must be exercised, and the counsel tmmediate influence of his Holy Spirit. day the inhabitants of the neighbouring Arab vil- 
of wisdom stood in, that we may be kept from stag-| _‘‘ Every one should seek to be humbled under lages came to thank the engineer and to bless the 
gering, or from scattering by all the fair shows the the hand of the Lord, that he may be favoured to fountain, while in the evening there was a dance 
spirit of opposition can make”—whethcr upon the|see what spirit he is actuated by, whether it be the!and a grand merry-waking, and this festival was 
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FRIEND. 
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kept up for six days. In the meantime, the peo- |women held as a class in the primitive states of|of a friend, receive a gift or legacy during the life 


Je went immediately to work, and constructed a 
sluice to convey the vivifying stream to the portion 
of the oasis, which was dead for the want of mois- 
ture. 

For “ The Friend.” 
The Position of Women, 


«The true remedy for the wrongs of woman, with 
a history of an enterprise having that for its ob- 
ject, by Catharine E, Beecher.” Boston: Phil- 
lips, Samson & Co, 1851. 

“Woman in the Nineteenth Century.” By S.| 
Margaret Fuller. New York: Greeley & Me- 
Elrath. 1845. 


The dogma of the English statesman that 
“might makes right,” however unsound it may | 
be in an equitable aspect, and disavowed both by | 
the political and social codes of modern society, is 
nevertheless the convenient cloak for many an in- 
defensible wrong, and has served to gild over and 
avert scrutiny from both national sins and private 
peccadilloes. The invincible English nation may) 
foree the weak Chinese to import and pay for a 
poison, that is rendering hundreds of thousands of | 
her people imbeciles, but England may not per- 
suade American citizens on American soil to enlist 
in her armies of their own free will! 





jina may imprison and sell into slavery any black 


seaman who ventures into the port of Charleston, | 
whether bond or free, but Austria shall not dare | 


society, as well as among the uncivilized nations of 
the present day. Among the Israelites they were 
‘the hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 

The ancient Spartans exposed all female infants 
not absolutely needed to maintain the population 
of the State, to die. The Persians classed them 
among their slaves. In modern Turkey, India, 
China, and with the aborigines of North America, 
they are valued only as administering to their 
lord’s indulgencies, or as drudges to perform the 
most menial and severe labour; whilst the attri- 
bute of immortality is totally denied them. It 
is an interesting study to trace the gradual en- 
franchisement of the weaker sex from their de- 
graded condition not longer back than the feudal 
ages of Kngland, down to the present time, as 
evinced by the state of the laws of different pe- 
riods, both there and in the United States, with 
respect to them. 

When William the Conqueror overran England 
with his Norman followers, he imported with him 
the system of government which had previously 
become established among the Franks, known as 
the Feudal System, by which the sovereign, as 
supreme owner of all the lands of a kingdom, ap- 


|portioned them out among his chieftains and fol- 
South Caro- 


lowers, as a feud or gift, upon the express condi- 
tion, that the recipient should in return yield cer- 
tain services to his lord, whenever required by 
him; the most important of which was that of 


to reclaim a vagabond rebel, who returns to her | following him to battle on all occasions, either to 
shores in defiance of his country’s laws, without |repel the invasions of a rival, or to make new con- 


invoking the vengeance of American artillery; be- 
cause forsooth, the renegade had designed to avail 
himself at some convenient opportunity, of the 
eis of American citizenship! It provokes but 


quests. By the constitution of this system, based, 
as it was, upon physical prowess and military effi- 
ciency, those elements became of the first con- 
sideration, and different members of such a con- 


litle animadversion that England should carry |federacy were valued in proportion to the claims 


fire and sword into revolted India, to repress an 


the love of liberty. 

It is true that in the abstract, there are individual 
minds that do fairly poise these things in the seale of 
justice, but in a general point of view there is no re- 
probatory public sentiment of sufficient depth to 


they could put forward to the possession of these 
aspiration, which, when ascribed to men of Anglo- | qualities. It requires but little sagacity to see 
Saxon blood, is counted the noblest of emotions, |that in such a state of society as this, the estimate 


|of the female sex must have been low indeed; and 


accordingly we find that in its earliest and rudest 


‘stages, women could not own or inherit landed 
‘property at all, and when in later times the rigour 
\of this rule was relaxed, so far as to allow daugh- 


of her husband, it was his right to claim it as his 
own. She, by her marriage, lost all power to sell 
her lands, or to dispose of them by will; and 
should her partner happen to be intemperate or 
improvident, and wasteful of her estate, so that she 
should be obliged to provide for herself and family 
by her own exertions, there was no law to prevent 
this so-called “protector” from seizing her hard- 
earned savings, and applying them to the gratifica- 
tion of his own appetites, whilst his disfranchised 
wife and helpless children were starving in poverty. 
(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Mecting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 102.) ; 
ANN ROBERTS, 

After visiting Friends in Carolina, they proceed- 
ed northward, bringing a certificate from Perqui- 
mans Meeting, dated the 4th of Sixth month, 1723, 
setting forth that “Ann Roberts and Susanna 
Morris” had “ visited the meetings in this pro- 
vince.” “ Their visit has been acceptable, their 
ministry comfortable and edifying, their conversa- 
tion innocent, as becomes the gospel, which they 
preached ; and now return from us in unity, with 
our desires to the Lord for them, that. they may 
have further service for the Lord on their return 
homewards,” 

Coming up into Virginia, they were soon amon 
Friends in Nancemond county, and, on the 23d of 
the Sixth month, attended the Monthly Meeting 
there. This meeting by certificate testified that 
they had “ made an effectual and satisfactory visit 
to Friends in general hereaway,” and also express- 
ed unity with their labours, and desires for their 
safe and comfortable return. After finishing their 
labours in Nancemond, they visited Friends in 
Virginia generally, on the west side of the Bay, as 
also in Maryland. They laboured amongst the 
valuable Friends, who lived about “ the Clifts,” in 
the Tenth month, but not feeling bound to stay and 
attend the next Monthly Meeting there, held on the 


wake itself felt. ‘The great body of both nations ters to succeed to the real estate of their father, | 3d of the Eleventh month, that meeting sent after 
acquiesce in the denial of the common rights of man-| where there was no son to take it, such female |them a few lines, certifying that they had “been 
kind to the African by his republican oppressors, | heirs could not marry without the consent of the|at our Yearly Meeting, held in the Fourth month 
and in the continued thraldom of the Hindoos un-' sovereign, lest their lands should thereby fall into | last,” and had also visited “ most of our meetings 


der British rule, because superior strength, long and 
mecessfully exerted, has finally been deemed to 


ithe hands of his enemy. The act of marriage in 
|those days constituted an entire and absolute mer- 


\on this side the Buy,” and expressing “ unity with 


them in their travail and lubour of love in the 


have conferred a prescriptive right to rule and|ger of the woman’s personal identity into that of| work of the ministry.” 


tyrannize. In the chaotic and savage condition of 
mankind, this principle maaifests itself openly and 
Without disguise, and we only find that systems of 
government for the protection of the weak against 


|her husband’s, so that she became in fact his slave; 
and by the rules of the civil or Roman eode, as 
|well as the common law, Blackstone tells us, the 
‘husband might chastise her with impunity, if she 


At the General Meeting of Ministers, in the First 
month, Ann Roberts gave in an account of travails 
in their southern journey with Susanna Morris, and 
of the “ hardships and perils they met with.” The 


the rapacity of the strong, are established and |did not obey his behests; and as the same author-|minute made on the occasion states, the account 


perfected, as men become subject. to the influences 
of religion and civilization. ‘The earliest attempts 


|\Charles IL., that this power of correction began to 


ity states, it was not until the “ politer reign of 





at civil government were naturally rude and ineffi- be doubted, though the courts of (English) law | 


tient, essaying only to repress personal violence of| 


the yrossest kind; and the history of the growth of 
this crude system of administering justice, to the 
present perfection of judicial science, is a record 
of slow and painful progression; and it is with 
amazement that the student of legal lore in this 
age, discovers how long men have struggled under 
some of the greatest social evils which have 
Weighed upon society as an incubus, down to the 
very confines of the present decade. 

The fact of any particular class of society in a 
Political compact, being physically weaker than 
another portion, has (in accordance with the prin- 
tiple before alluded to) the effect to degrade that 
class below the common level, and it is notorious 


will still permit a husband to restrain his wife of 
her liberty in case of any gross misbehaviour.” 
The husband and wife being one person in the 
eye of the law, she could not obtain any legal re- 
dress against her lord’s most intolerable tyranny 
and even cruelty, until] more modern jurists broke 
down the stringency of this rule, by allowing an 


\injured wife to sue her husband in the name of her 


next friend, and for some causes to procure a di- 
vorce. From the moment of her marriage, all the 
personal property previously belonging to the wo- 
man, became the absolute right of her husband to 
‘do with as he pleased; he was entitled to collect 





\the rents of all her houses and lands, and appro- 
priate them to his own use during his life; and 


to all how this is exemplified, in the position which should his wife, through the kindness or partiality| her more advanced years, she found a concern to 


“‘was satisfactory, and Friends thankful for their 
preservation and safe return.” 

During the following autumn, she was again 
from home travelling on religious service with 
Susanna Morris, but no particulars of the journey 
are preserved. In the Seventh month, 1731, she 
visited Long Island with Margaret Jones, wife of 
John Jones, of Gwynnedd, one of those accounted 
her spiritual children. She was very industriously 
engaged in filling up her religious duties about 
home, for the weight of a more important engage- 
ment was now resting upon her, even a visit to the 
churches in Great Britain. Having the unity of 
her friends in this latter prospect, she sailed in the 
Fifth month, 1732, with her beloved friend and 
fellow-labourer in the gospel, Mary Pennell, to ful- 
fil it. Of this arduous service, we have little ac- 
count. Her memorial states concerning it, “In 
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visit Great Britain, in company with our esteemed 
friend, Mary Pennell, between whom a most near 


a gift in the ministry bestowed on him, about the 


4lst year of his age, in which he was serviceable, 


and strict union was preserved throughout their) being sound in word and doctrine, tending to edi- 


travels. She brought home very clear and com-| 
fortable accounts of her acceptable service in the) 
pel ministry, and godly conversation in Christ 
esus.” In the year 1733, her beloved husband 
went to England on religious service, and they re-| 
turned to America together, in the Eighth month, | 
1734. 

After her return from England, she does not ap- 
pear to have travelled far from home in the work 
of the ministry, except in the year 1741, when she) 
visited Friends in New England. She had passed 
through many exercises in her religious life through 
which, by the power of living faith, she had been sus- 
tained, so that she bad been cheerful and resigned. 
Now a new trial beset her. Pecuniary losses of some 
sort had reduced their circumstances, and she and 
her husband, in their old age, were likely to be 
pinched by poverty. The same good Hand who 
had upheld her faith, when the raging ocean seemed | 
likely to overwhelm her, was near to succour her, 
and she bore the trial with christian fortitude. 
One of her dear and intimate friends asked her 
how she felt under the dispensation. She replied, 
“While I keep my eye steadily directed to the 
object worthy of our chief regard, it seems as if a) 
wall was on each side; all is calm; nothing hurts| 
or annoys. But if I suffer my eye to wander to 
the right hand, or the left, the enemy breaks in 
upon me like a torrent, which hurries me away, 
and it is with great difficulty I recover myself.” 

Another great affliction was meted out to her, 
when in the Seventh month, 1749, her beloved 
husband was removed from her by death, leay- 
ing her to meet alone the effect of outward reverses, | 
with increasing debility of body. But the judge 
of the widow was her strength, and she bore this 
grevious loss, with ‘‘ becoming resignation and com-| 
posure of mind,” and no doubt felt in degree thank- 
ful that the earthly friend most dear to her, had 
been removed from the trials, the storms and per- 
plexities of life. Her health now gave way, and 
in a few months dropsicul symptoms appeared. 
Her memorial closes thus: “ As in the time of| 
health, she preferred the prosperity of Truth to 
her chief joy, so in her illness, she rejoiced much 
to hear of any young people, appearing hopeful in 
the ministry. On the other hand she would, even 
in time of great [bodily] weakness, lament with| 
anxiety of mind, the low situation of the Seed, and | 
say, ‘Oh, what will become of us?’ ‘ Will this 
dark cloud which hangs over our assemblies, ter- 
minate in a boisterous storm to try the foundations 
of the children of men?’ By the long continuance! 
of her disorder, she was reduced to great weakness 
some time before her end, yet it was evident that 
charity, to wit, love to God and his people, con- 
tinued with her to the last. She died on the 9th 
day of the Fourth month, 1750, in the 73d year of 
her age, and had been a minister fifty years. She 
was decently buried at Gwynnedd aforesaid. We 
had a good meeting on that solemn occasion; at 
which extendings of Divine love were witnessed.” 


ISAAC DAVES, 

This Friend was one of those honest, humble- 
minded labourers in the Lord’s cause, whose sphere 
of service was much at home. Probably he was not 
blessed with great talents, yet his dedication of 
heart to the Lord, his labour in spirit for the arising 
of life in religious meetings, and his faithfulness to 
his Divjne guide in the ministry committed to him, 
were blessings to the church militant. “He was 





born in Gloucestershire, in Old England, in the|declare that we disown him, the said 
year 1683, and came to this country, young; had|be a member of our religious Society, until he be- 


fication. He was also exemplary in duly attend- 
ing our religious meetings, and in due time, and 
was a diligent waiter therein.” 

His death took place in the Seventh month, 1750, 
and was buried at Germantown. He was about 
67 years of age; a minister 26 years. 


JOHN BRINGHURST., 


John Bringhurst, son of John Bringhurst, for- 
merly Friend's publisher in London, was born in 
1690. In the days of his youth, he was led away 
from the simplicity of the ruth, and married out 
from amongst Friends, but being met with by the 


| visitations of the Lord’s convicting and converting 


Spirit, he was enabled to see his errors, and 
strengthened to make public acknowledgment 
thereof. Being prepared through humbling bap- 
tisms, he became qualified for usefulness in the 
church, and many services were called for at his 
hand, 

Employed in almost every branch of christian 
discipline in the church, he appears to have given 
satisfaction in all, and to have lived, and to have 
died in close fellowship with the faithful standard- 
bearers for the church. He did not however en- 
deavour, through mistaken ideas of christian love, 
to screen wrong things, but bore an open testi- 
mony against all that was opposed to the purity 
and simplicity of the Truth. Being employed with 
a few other friends to deal with some of the mer- 
chants, wealthy members of the Society, who had 
subscribed towards fitting out a ship of war, they 
prepared testimonies of disownment against the 
offenders all diverse one from another, and appa- 
rently singularly adapted to the states of each. 
One, omitting the name, we here insert as a speci- 
men of the honesty of the times. 

“ Whereas , of this city, merchant, hath 
many years made profession among us, the people 
called Quakers, and by his conduct for ‘some time 
after his residence in this city, gave us cause to 
hope that he had received the principles of Truth 
in true love and sincerity, and would, by obedience 
thereto, be induced to maintain the christian testi- 
mony we esteem it our duty to bear against the 
many corruptions which prevailed among the pro- 
fessors of christianity, during the apostacy from the 
primitive purity of the church of Christ. But with 
concern we have observed in him a gradual de- 
clension from the humility and circumspection in- 
cumbent on every member of our religious Society, 
and that, as he hath attained to worldly honours 
and preferments, his regard to the unity of his 
friends hath decreased, so that he hath on several 
occasions given us cause to treat with him; which 
we have done in brotherly love, but without the 
satisfaction of finding our care and regard had the 
desired effect of bringing him to a nearer union and 
fellowship with us. He hath lately so far deviated 
from our known principles and discipline as to join 
with others in a contribution to the fitting out a 
ship of war. For this he hath been dealt with by 
several Friends, who were concerned to show him 
the inconsistency of his conduct with the profession 
he makes, and to advise him to an acknowledgment 
of his error. But, both by word and writing persist- 
ing in a vindication of his conduct, and having by 
other instances manifested a determination to con- 
tradict this part of our christian testimony, we think 
it our duty to prevent others under our religious 
profession from being misled by his example, and 
least any should think we approve his conduct, to 
, to 


comes sensible of his errors, and being willing tg 
acknowledge them, is desirous of being restored to 
the unity of his friends.” ‘ 

At the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, held 
Tenth mo. 30th, 1748, he was appointed an elder, 
being well qualified for the services, which thereby 
devolved upon him. Of his character the follow. 
ing brief summary is given in a memorial of his 
Monthly Meeting. He “ was an elder, active and 
serviceable in the church, and demonstrated his 
sincere regard for the prosperity thereof, exempl 
in attending religious meetings, and in the careful 
education of his family.” 

About the beginning of the year 1750, his health 
failed, and thinking that a short residence in 
more southern climate might restore it, he made 
preparations, and, in the Fifth month of that year, 
in company with Peter Fearon and Thomas Lap. 
caster, bound on a religious visit, he sailed for 
Barbadoes. His friends at their next Monthly 
Meeting prepared a short certificate to send after 
him in which they say that nothing appears “to 
hinder our heartily recommending him to you asa 
friend esteemed, and that hath long been service. 
able in the discipline of the church among us; 
with desires for the recovery of his health, and his 
safe return, if it be the will of Providence.” 

His day’s work however was over. He arrived 
safely at his proposed port, but found no accession 
of strength from its warm, sultry breezes. A few 
weeks, and all was over, his death taking place on 
the 20th of Seventh month, 1750, 

(To be continued.) 
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The Mystery and the Beauty of the Sea, 


There is a peculiar charm about the sea; it is 
always the same, yet never monotonous. Goss 
has well observed, that you soon get tired of look 
ing at the liveliest field, but never at the rolli 
waves. The secret, perhaps, is, that the field does 
not seem alive; the sea is life abounding. Pro 
foundly mysterious as the field is, with its count 
less forms of life, the aspect does not irresistibly 
and at once coerce the mind to think of subjects s 
mysterious and so awful as the aspect of the sea 
does—it carries with it no ineradicable associations 
of terror and awe, such as are borne in every 
murmur of old ocean, and thus is neither so terre 
ble nor suggestive. As we look from the cliffs, 
every wave has its history; every swell keeps up 
suspense ; will it break now, or will it melt into 
that larger wave? And then the log which floats 
so aimless on its back, and now is carried under 
again like a drowning wretch, is it the fragment of 
some ship which has struck miles and wiles away, 
far from help and all pity, unseen except of hea- 
ven, and no messenger of its agony to earth except 
this log, which floats so buoyantly on the tide! 
We may weave some such tragic story, as we idly 
watch the fluctuating advance of the dark log; 
but whatever we weave, the story will not be 
wholly tragic, for the beauty and serenity of the 
scene are sure to assert their influences. O mighty 
and unfathomable sea! terrible familiar! 0 
grand and mysterious passion! In thy gentleness 
thou art terrible when sleep smiles on thy searcely 
quiet, heaving breast; in thy wrath and thunder 
thou art beautiful! By the light of rising or of 
setting suns, in gray dawn, or grayish day, in twr 
light or in sullen storms of darkness, ever and 
everywhere beautiful ; the poets have sung of thee, 
the painters have painted thee, but neither the 
song of the poet, nor the cunning of the painters 
hand, has more than caught reflexes of thy incom- 
municable grandeur, and loveliness inexhaustible! 
— Blackwood's Mag. 
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For “The Friend.” : For “The Friend.” | They felt that they were entirely in the hand of 
The Smile of the Dead. The Fuegian Martyrs. 


7 God ; and although bereft of almost every human 
There is a touching incident in the Memoirs of! We extract from an English publication the fol-|comfort, and doubtful if help would ever reach 


Daniel Wheeler, upon the death of his son Charles, ||Jowing account of a little company of devoted men, |them,—already beginning to feel the pangs of 
when the father’s prayers to the Lord that an evi-| who laid down their lives under circumstances of|hunger, and some of them prostrated by disease, 
dence would be afforded him of his son’s accept- peculiar and touching interest. —it may be questioned if English homes or Italian 
ance, though no positive assurance might be ex-| There are few spots in all the world more dreary | bowers contained happier inmates than the dreary 
pressed by the humble and penitent sufferer, were|than Terra del Fuego. But in South America, it|cavern in Earnest Cove. Filled with that peace of 
so remarkably answered. On looking at his re-|is almost the only place from which Popery has|God which passeth all understanding, they were 
mains after death, he saw, to his inexpressible|not excluded Protestant missions, and therefore,|able to comfort one another; and as long as they 
comfort, the evidence he so much desired, the|some years ago, a few good men volunteered to go|had strength to meet together, they kept up their 
most lovely, angelic smile, far surpassing that of| out and try to introduce the Gospel among its ne-| united worship. : 

life, upon the peaceful countenance of Charles. _| glected savages. Above the entrance to their retreat they had 


The woes and weariness of earth were past, They were seven in number. Three of them |painted, as an index to any who might afterwards 
The spirit from its tenement had fled ; were Cornish boatment; one was a ship-carpen-|arrive in search of them, a hand, and a reference 

And with his stricken heart, by grief o’ercast, ter; and the leader of the expedition, Captain|to “ Psalm Ixii. 5, 8.” And assuredly, a more 
A gray-huired father came to view his dead. Allen Gardiner, had been an officer in the British|touching comment will never be furnished than 

Thou wert a tender sire, oh, mourning one! navy; the other two were landsmen. this inscription by these prisoners of hope, on the 
Full of the kindest love and sympathies ; They knew that the poor Indians who inhabit) walls of their dreary cell: “ My soul, wait thou 

And he, a gentle and devoted son, these stormy Islands are inveterate thieves; andjonly upon God; for my expectation is from him. 
Placid and pale before thy tearful eyes. they had reason to believe they would find them|In God is my salvation and my glory ; the rock 

He had been with thee in the frozen North,— crafty and cruel: it was even said that they were|of my strength, and my refuge, isin God. Trust 
One of the ties of home so near thy heart, cannibals. On every ground it was desirable that|in him at all times.” 

When at thy Master’s summons, thou went forth the missionaries should be independent of the na-| From the journal of Captain Gardiner, after- 
O’er land and wave to thine appointed part. 


tives, and therefore they took with them two large| wards recovered, it appears that they reached 
He had stood by thee in his fragile years. boats, and provisions for six months. Spaniard Harbour March 29, 1851. Even then 
On that wild voyage o’er the boisterous sea, The wisdom of this precaution soon appeared.|two of the party were ill, and confined to bed; 
When the stout sailors were appalled with fears ; On shore they were so harrassed by the natives,|but with the energy and ready resource of an 
Unmindful of that faith that anchored thee. that they soon had to take refuge in their boats; [Bagie sailor, the captain stirred up his compa- 





And by thy side in those strange tropic climes, and even then they were not safe. They were at-|nions to all sorts of expedients for obtaining sup- 
His youthful form in meek obedience came, tacked by armed canoes. Being missionaries, they|plies. But in the absence of apparatus for fishing 
When dark-browed children of the Southern Isles, 


could not fight; nor would armed men have had|and fowling, they were sadly unsuecessful. A 


7 , ssed Saviour’s name.* ; a ‘ ¢ : ; 
Bowed humbly to the blessed Saviour's any chance against overwhelming numbers. They|rancid fox, a shag half devoured, a rock-cod 


(Thine was érue eloquence, for deep within, were fain to flee, and after many hardships, and|thrown up by the tide, were among the greatest 
The Holy Spirit utterance gave its child, the shipwreck of one of the boats, they found an|prizes which they secured ; and on the 4th of July, 

And from the heart long purified from sin, asylum on a desolate coast, in a creek called|their stores were reduced to “ half a duck, about a 
Sent those strong pleadings, forcible, yet mild.) Spaniard Harbour. pound of salt pork, the same of damaged tea, a 

But slowly o’er that form a languor crept; Of the piety and benevolence of these devoted |pint of rice, two cakes of chocolate, four pints of 
Disease had marked him, with its iron power; men, it is hardly possible to speak in terms too|yeas, and six mice.” For a time, they contrived 

Through weary days and nights were vigils kept, exalted. Than theirs, no motive could be purer,|to eke out an existence on mussels, on a species of 
Until he blessed thee in his parting hour. 


no heroism more holy. The sacrifice of comfort! gelatinous sea-weed, and on a few stalks of wild 


Cries from a father’s stricken heart were poured, and of domestic endearment, which they had made|celery ; but at last they had not strength to creep 


Before the footstool of the Eternal Throne, to what they deemed the call of God, entitles them| along the coast in search of food. One by one 
And he had craved a token of his Lord. to rank with the men of whom the world is not|they died. The first released was a boatman, who 
Sew ane eer oe ee worthy; and far be it from us to dissipate the halo|had been brought up among the Methodists of 
And oh! to such as he was not denied, of virtual martyrdom which now invests their|Cornwall. Sustained by faith and hope in the 


Whose strength was laid an humble offering down |memory. But it is in the mistakes of the noblest| Redeemer, this poor man departed peacefully and 
To do the bidding of the Crucified, 


; eae and the best that its Heavenly Teacher finds great|joyously to, we may trust, a better and brighter 
acer ore armen me henebrrndaaindt  t world, and in the tragic end of this|}world. The rest of the party lingered on for 


A radiant smile upon his features lay, high- hearted enterprisé, we see how unavailing are| nearly two months more, two of them lodging in 
More sweetly beautiful than earth could give, zeal and christian chivalry, except when guided by \the cavern, and the remainder in a boat upon the 

And the glad father hailed that holy ray, — prudence, and employing the needful precautions. shore, distant upwards of a mile. In the end of 
As the sure token that his soul should live. 





In other words, we see that faith in God requires} August, the carpenter and another boatman died; 
No wonder, on his face a glory shone,— the use of means. and on the 3d of September, Captain Gardiner 


For it had caught the rays of life and light, It was a wistake, to commit themselves to such|writes for the last time :—“ On Wednesday last, 
That beam in full effulgence round the throne, 


nh, et a tempestuous coast in boats so small. A little| Mr. Maidment prepared the grave, a wide one, in 
In that blest city where there is no night. ‘ . + ik ; — ; 
ship would have been at once a commodious resi-|which both the remains of our fellow labourers 
From his tried soul the fears forever fled — |dence, and a retreat secure from the natives; and|were laid side by side. Mr. Willidms somewhat 
bates re and longings of ee oa in the event of serious hostilities or exhausted sup-| better, but the unexpected death of John Bryant 
n, Siret lere is nO mourning for thy dead, ® ° 2 - a i | = . al ‘ . . f = 
that test tw chee; but only gous betbest plies, it could have carried the adventurers to some | had been a great shock to him, and he had been 


friendly haven. But shallops, which could not| wandering in his mind during the previous night. 


Ye, who have felt redemption on the earth,— cross the sea, nor protect the voyagers from their| Mr. Maidment returned perfectly exhausted. The 


_The joys God doth to ransomed ones impart,— mischievous neighbours, were afataleconomy. Still|day also was bad, snow, sleet and rain. He has 
Ye, who have witnessed the new, holy birth, fatal tk ; hich ted eal never ain eine @ hak dente holt d 
Know something of that father’s thankful heart,  |™0re fatal was the error which counted on supplies since recruited from that day’s bodily an 

that did not exist, or that they had not the means|mental exertion. Wishing, if possible, to spare 

When from your eyes, your cherished pass away. of securing. ‘They hoped to catch fish, but at first|him the trouble of waiting upon me, and for the 

How blest to have a token to you given, none could be found ; and when at last a few made | mutual comfort of all, I proposed, if practicable, to 
The rainbow of God’s promise, clear as day. thei thew lest thei & hw henel itlgo to tl is d "' k t <= th 

That “all is well” with those beloved, in heaven. eir appearance, they lost their net by leaving it|go to the river, and take up my quarters in the 

sina over night at the mouth of an ice-covered river.|boat. This was attempted on Saturday last. 

* “ His name, which is his power.” They hoped to kill game, and in birds and gua-| Feeling that without crutches I could not possibly 

Chester Co., Eleventh mo. 21st. J. nacoes they might have found an abundant supply; | effect it, Mr. Maidment most kindly cut me a pair 

—— it was not till the ship in which they came had |(two forked sticks), but it was no slight exertion 


As nothing is more laudable than an inquiry |sailed for San Francisco, that they discovered an|and fatigue in his weak state. We set out toge- 
after Truth, so nothing is more irrational than to| astounding oversight,—the guns had been landed, ther, but I soon found that I had not strength to 
pass away our whole lives, without determining | but the powder had been left on board. |proceed, and was obliged to return. Mr. Maid- 
ourselves, one way or other, in those points which| Bitterly as they must have deplored these|ment was so exhausted yesterday, that he did not 
are of the last importance to us.—Addison, mistakes, they did not upbraid one another.|rise from his bed until noon, and I have not seen 
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him since ; consequently I tasted nothing yester- 
day. I cannot leave the place where I am, and 
know not whether he is in the body, or enjoy- 
ing the presence of the gracious God whom he has 
served so faithfully. 1 am writing this at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon. Blessed be my heavenly 
Father for the many mercies I enjoy,—a comfort- 
able bed, no pain, nor even cravings of hunger, 
though excessively weak, scarcely able to turn in 
my bed, at least it is a very great exertion; but I 
am by His abounding grace kept in perfect peace, 
refreshed with a sense of my Saviour’s love, and 
an assurance that all is wisely and mercifully ap- 
pointed ; and pray that [ may receive the full 
blessing which it is, doubtless, designed to bestow. 
My care is all cast upon God, and I am only wait- 
ing His time and good pleasure to dispose of me as 
He shall see fit. Whether I live or die, may it be 
in him. I commend my body and soul into His 
care and keeping, and earnestly pray that He will 
mercifully take my dear wife and children under 
the shadow of His wings, comfort, guide, strength- 
en, and sanctify them wholly, that we may toge- 
ther, in a brighter and eternal world, praise and 
adore His goodness and grace, in redeeming us 
with His precious blood.” 

It was not until the 22nd of October that a ship, 
searching for the exiles, made the terrible discovery 
of the empty boat, and the remains of Mr. Wil- 
liams and his companion ; and it was in January, 
1852, that the ship Dido found the cavern in which 
Captain Gardiner and Mr. Maidment had expired. 
Mr. Williams, who had been a surgeon, was the 
ouly one of the party, besides Captain Gardiner, 
who appears to have kept a record of the passing 
events. 
the original copy of Mr. W.’s journal, of which 
ample extracts are given in his Memoir; and to 
show with what peace the Comforter can fill the 
soul in the lowest depths of outward misery, we 
transcribe a passage or two from the affecting 
document. It must be remembered, that the writer 
was too ill to leave his bed, and that bed was a 
narrow berth in a little boat, with the blankets 
often soaked by the condensed vapour raining from 
the iron roof a few inches above his head. 

“Should anything prevent my ever adding to 
this, let all my beloved ones at home rest assured 
that [ was happy beyond all expression the night 
I wrote these lines, and would not have changed 
situations with any man living. Let them also be 
assured, that my hopes were full and blooming 
with immortality; that heaven, and love, and 
Christ, which mean one and the same divine thing, 
were in my heart; that the hope of glory, the hope 


laid up for me in heaven, filled my whole heart| agreeable recollections of homestead character are 
with joy and gladness, and that to me, to live is|those, where well-adapted buildings with provision 
I am in a strait betwixt) of requisite comforts were set apart for occupations 


Christ, to die is gain. 
two, to abide in the body, or to depart and be with 
Christ, which is far better. 
I loved them, and prayed for every one of them. 
God bless them all.” 

“Thursday, June 12.—Ah! I am happy day 
and night, hour by hour. Asleep or awake, I am 


happy beyond the poor compass of language to|reverse in the fortunes of many among us, which 


tell. My joys are with Him whose delights have 


always been with the sons of men; and my heart effects upon all around, affords strong evidence of 


and spirit are in heaven with the blessed. I 


have felt how holy is that company; I have felt}sant as well as instructive example of this kind 


how pure are their affections, and I have wash- 
ed me in the blood of the Lamb, and asked my 
Lord for the white garment, that I, too, may mingle 


with the blaze of day, and be amongst them one| with that her suitor should possess qualification to 


of the sons of light.” 
“To-day is June 22; for I believe it is far ad- 


vanced in the morning. . . He that believeth shall) knowledge obtained of his art from a white-basket 


never be confounded.” 


We have been favoured with a perusal of 


Let them know that) rein, or a garden-rake, to affairs of greater skill 
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object of his hopes, and after enjoyment of several 
years in affluence with virtue and moderation—by 
the ravages of war both families were driven from 
their country, and their estates forfeited—and then 
opened a most interesting scene. The young noble. 
man commenced his trade of basket-making. By 
superior skill in the art he liberally supported not 
only his own family, but that of his good father 
in-law, enjoying the high satisfaction of contribut. 
ing by his own industry to the happiness of con 
nexions doubly endeared to him by their misfor 
tunes—who otherwise would. have sunk into the 
miseries of neglect and indigence sharpened by 
remembrance of brighter days.* 

Every station of life has duties which are proper 
to it ; some persons are determined by choice in 
their pursuits of a gainful or pleasurable charac. 
ter, but I hardly know of any in rural life uniting 
these two objects more agreeably than that of 
planting, nor do I know of any more delightful in 
itself and beneficial to the public: to plant a few. 
slips or cuttings, seeds of fruits, nuts or acorns 
from different localities of our own and other 
lands, requires but little effort. When mingling 
their shade and their fruits around the Homestead, 
they add to its attractions, and soon afford remu- 
neration to the planter, whether it be the father or 
the children. 

I have read of a person whose fortune placed 
him in several parts of the country, and who has 
always left visible marks of his planting behind 
him, which show he has been there; he never 
hired a house in his life without leaving about it 
the seeds of wealth; and bestowing legacies on 
the posterity of the owner. If this course were 
generally pursued by country residents, whether 
as tenants or proprietors, whole vicinities would 
soon appear as great gardens. It seems to me 
not a pleasant occupation only, but almost a kind 
of duty, thus as a co-worker, to improve the vari- 
ous parts of nature with avenues, groves and or- 
chards—other improvements decay when they 
grow old,—but to planting, added years give in- 
crease of beauties to the planter, besides an an- 
nual increase of wealth to his successor; unlike 
many amusements, “it is unembittered by the after- 
recollections of pain or injury inflicted on others, 
or the loss of mental rectitude. In rendering his 
home more beautiful, he who plants not only con- 
tributes to the happiness of his own family, but 
improves the taste, and adds to the loveliness of 
the country at large.” 

Planting affords happy opportunities for culti- 
vating genial dispositions among growing families, 
in the producing of fruits not only for our domes- 
tic circle, but for allotted distribution among others 
whose position, or to whom sickness would render 
it acceptable for them thus to become partakers of 
the gifts of Divine Providence. Sturm, in his 
“ Reflections on the Works of God in Nature and 
Providence for every day in the year,” gives & 
chapter on Cherries, he says, “ With what good- 
ness has the Creator provided fruit proper to each 
season! In this hot month we need acid and cool- 
ing fruits; and he furnishes them in abundance. 
He gives us fruits which are both pleasant and 


“ Here I rest my hope. 
The Lord’s will be done.” 


The double line was probably drawn across the 
page as a sort of “ finis,” on some subsequent occa- 


sion, when he found that he had no strength to add 
more. 
















Manure.—No manure is so well worth saving 
in Autumn as the falling leaves of the season. 
According to Payne, they contain nearly three 
times as much nitrogen as ordinary barn yard 
manure; and every gardener who has strewn 
and covered them in his trenches late in the fall 
or in December, must have noticed the next season 
how black and moist the soil is that adheres to the 
thrifty young beets he pulls. No vegetable sub- 
stance yields its woody fibre and becomes soluble 
quicker than leaves, and from this very cause they 
are soon dried up, scattered to the winds and 
wasted, if not now gathered and trenched in, or 
composted befure the advent of severe winter. 

White turnips, including the yellow stone Aber- 
deen and others, which, though yellow, are of the 
same nature, will safely endure but a moderate 
frost. The first effect of frost it to sweeten them, 
and render them more mild and pleasant for the 
table. The same cause induces them to sprout 
more readily, and to become corky or pithy at an 
early period. For table use they should be har- 
vested early, before severe frosts, the crowns or 
tops cut off closely, and stowed in barrels or open 
bins in a dark cool cellar. A temperature below 
thirty degrees in the field or cellar will injure them, 
and any growth they may make in the field after 
this degree of cold, seems to be of little value— 
Homestead. 
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For “The Friend.” 






Our Homes. 


“The gladsome hearth, the gladsome hearth, 
Where social thought flows free 
Through all the shifting scenes of life 
The fond heart turns to thee. 










The cheerful hearth, the cheerful hearth 
Where childhood’s happy voice 
Gladdens the twilight hour of rest, 
And bids each home rejoice. 







The blessed hearth, the blessed hearth 
By hearts encircled round 

Whose rule of life, and on whose lips 
The law of love is found.” 






Among pleasurable occupations for the younger 
portions of our families, a freedom was taken not 
long since to suggest the use of mechanical imple- 
|ments—perhaps, I may now add that my most 












of this kind—varying from repairs of a bridle 






and import. 

In some families, both in our own country and 
in Europe, knowledge of this sort is more highly 
appreciated than is generally the case. The great 










has recently occurred, together with the depressing 


the utility of some such resources. <A very plea-| * The art of basket-making is easily acquired. In 
reference to oziers, “ The Farm Journal” says: “ It bas 
veen fully proved within a few years that the European 
ozier will thrive as well in this, as in the old country, 
and those cultivated here are sought after by the manu- 
facturer, in preference to the imported. There are an- 
nually imported to the United States over six million 
dollars worth besides the manufactured article, which 
amount is very large, all of which might be cultivated 
in this country to great advantage.” Itis added, “The 
best willow for cultivation of which I am acquainted ia 
this country, is the Salix Viminalis.” 






was narrated (a generation since) of a German 
noble who refused consent to the marriage of his 
daughter, until his determination was complied 















maintain her in case of reverses in their fortunes. 
This requisition was complied with, and a skilful 








maker. The suitor was rewarded in obtaining the 
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uantities that the poor may enjoy them as well as 
the rich. Let us as often as we see a cherry-tree 
Jaden with fruit make this consolatory reflection.” 

Many instances may be recollected of trees 
bringing to pleasant remembrance those by whom 
they were planted, and by whom they were cher- 
jshed around the ancient family homestead, en- 
deared by memories gone by. Were we to enter- 
tain a habit of desiring to share with others, and 
to promote their pleasures, but little effort would 
be required, when going from home to take an 
handful of willow cuttings for a turnpike gate, or 
a railway station, or for a roadside school, the at- 
tendants cheerfully rendering their services in plant- 
ing. Passengers or wayfaring men might for years 
partake of the grateful shade so readily bestowed, 
and successive generations of gladsome school- 
boys, if harm be meditated, would be ready to 
exclaim, Oh, spare “ that old familiar tree.” 

Of weeping-willow-trees, it is said that all in 
this country and in England originated from a twig 
set out by Pope, the poet. He received a present 
of figs from ‘Turkey, and observing a twig in the 
basket, he set it out in his garden, where it soon 
became a fine tree; whence its beauties have been 
extended to many a home in the old world and in 
the new. Seldom, however, do we see so exten- 
sively beautiful an effect of planting as in a mag- 
bificent avenue at New Haven, planted by a single 
individual, the late James Hillhouse, an eminent 
Senator of the United States: his example decided 
the character of the town, for it was followed in 
every street, thus obtaining its distinguishing name, 
“The City of the Elms.” 

It has been remarked of it by a writer of cele- 
brity, “‘ almost every house stands separate, sur- 
rounded by shrubbery and verdure, and it is the 
great peculiarity of the town, that all its streets 
are planted with rows of elms grown at this day 
toremarkable size and luxuriance. It has the 
appearance of a town roofed in with leaves; no- 
thing could be more beautiful than the effect of 


this in the streets; for standing where any of the) 


principal streets cross at right angles four embow- 
ered aisles extend away as far as the eye can fol- 
low, formed of the straight stems and graceful 
branches of the drooping elms, the most elegant 
and noble of the trees of our country. The roads 
below are kept cool and moist with the roof over- 
head ; the side-walks between the trees and rural 
dwellings are broad and shady; the small gardens 
in front of most of the houses are bright with flow- 
ering shrubs and the whole scene, though in the 
midst of a city, breathes of nature. 

“The style of domestic architecture in New 
Haven favours the rural character of the town, 
built as was before remarked in the midst of a 
garden, * * the green Venitian blind is uni- 
versal ; the broad open hall extends through the 
house, showing the gay alley of a garden in the 
rear; and living in the midst of a primitive and 
friendly community, the inhabitants set at their 
low windows along the street, or promenade with- 
out fear of rude observation on the shady pave- 
ments before their dwellings, preserving for the 
place altogether that look of out-of-doors life, 
which with less elegance distinguishes Naples and 
other cities of Southern Europe ; the prettiest of 
English rural towns have a general resemblance 
to it. 

“The college buildings of New Haven are more 
remarkable for their utility than for the beauty of 
their architecture ; but buried in trees and stand- 
ing on the ridge of a sloping greén, they have al- 
together a beautiful effect, and an air of elegant 





wholesome ; so that whilst our taste is pleased, our}and studious repose. Few strangers ever pass|followed, a. p. 1609; 
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; ; : : that of Hamburg, a. D. 
health is promoted. He gives them also in such) through New Haven without expressing a wish to}1619; and that of England, a. p. 1694. The 


take up their abode and pass their days among its|earlier of these banks, however, were not banks of 
picturesque avenues and gardens.” issue, but of deposit and discount only. In the 
The benevolent planting of James Hillhouse has| United States, banks of issae—that is, banks which 
thus shed its pleasant influences around the gene-| put forth paper money—prevail to a greater extent 
rations of many a homestead, and they are going|than any where else in the world. 
forward with them to future times, and extending} The French coins are, on the whole, the most 
to other localities. ; beautiful of those of any modern nation. There 
Pennsylvania, Eleventh mo. lst, 1857. are few things, indeed, in which there is more room 
for improvement; for, neither in design nor in 
execution, are modern coins, in general, merito- 
rious. 





































Coined money and paper money.—The discus- 
sions now going on in a thousand prints, respec- 
ting the mutual advantages and disadvantages 
of coined money and paper money, suggest to us 
that a hasty sketch of the origin of both species 
of currency may be interesting to many readers of 
the Ledger. 

In the earlier ages of the world, exchanges 
were made by bartering one article for another, 
a3 asheep for a coat, a cow for a sword, and a 
herd of cattle for a bit of land. As society ad- 
vanced, however, the disadvantages of this me- 
thod of trading began to be seriously felt, and 
some other system was sought to be devised. The 
precious metals, on account both of their value 
and compactness, were adopted among most com- 
munities as a solution to the problem, though other 
communities employed shells, the American Indians 
for example, and still others other substitutes. 
At first the silver was used in bars. But the diffi- 
culty of assaying it, as well as the difficulty of 
weighing it, for each separate transaction, gradu- 
ally led to the stamping it, and then to the cutting 
off pieces of certain, determined weights. ‘These 
things were finally done by public authority ; and 
hence the origin of gold, silver and other coins. 

The first piece of stamped money of this de- 
scription was doubtless minted before the historic 
period. It issaid by Pliny, nevertheless, that the 
Romans had no coined money before the time of 
Servius Tullius. But long prior to that period, 
the Phenicians and other commercial nations used 
stamped coins. It is plain, from more than one 
passage in the Bible, that money of this kind was 
familiar to the Hebrews, at a very early epoch in 
their annals. Iron was employed by the Spartans 
in coinage ; copper by the Romans; gold and silver 
by richer and more commercial nations. ener- 
ally the early coins of all nations were exceedingly 
rude. But we must except those of the Greeks, 
who exhibited in their coinage, as in all things 
else, their natural aptitude for the beautiful. We 
are indebted to the classic world for the term 
money, coins having, according to tradition, been 
first struck at the temple of Juno Moneta. The 
word pecuniary is from the Latin pecus, a flock, 
flocks and herds being equivalent to money origi- 
nally. Cash is from the French cazsse, or coffer 
in which money was kept. The derivation of 
dollar is \ess authentically established. Cent is 
from the Latan. Shilling is Saxon. Thus all 
nations and ages have contributed to furnish the 
everyday terms of commerce. 

Paper money is of comparatively modern birth. 
It first appeared in the shape of bills of exchange 
and promissory notes. Commercial transactions in 
England are still carried on, to a great extent, 
with these mediums. Bank notes, in the United 
States, have, however, almost monopolized the 
term. Banks themselves are the invention of a 
quite recent period. The word bank comes from 
banco, the Italian for bench, because dealers in 
money first sat on benches, in the market-places 
of Italian towns, in the middle ages. The Bank 
of Venice, the parent of all other banks, was first 
established A.D. 1171. The bank of Amsterdam 
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There is not a more pleasing exercise of the 
mind than gratitude. It is accompanied with such 
ap inward satisfaction, that the duty is sufficiently 
rewarded by the performance. It is not like the 
practice of many other virtues, difficult and pain- 
ful, but attended with so much pleasure, that were 
there no positive command which enjoined it, nor 
any recompense laid up for it hereafter, a generous 
mind would indulge in it for the natural gratifica- 
tion that accompanies it. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more from man to his Maker! The Supreme Be- 
ing does not only confer upon us those bounties, 
which proceed more immediately from his hand, 
but even those benefits which are conveyed to us by 
others. Every blessing we enjoy, by what means 
soever it may be conferred upon us, is the gift of Him 
who is the Author of good, and Father of mercies. 
— Addison. 





Anecdote of the late Duke of Wellington. —Some 
years ago it was proposed to him to purchase a 
farm in thelneighbourhood of Strathfieldsaye, which 
lay continguous to his estate, and was, therefore, a 
valuable acquisition, to which he assented. When 
the purchase was completed, his steward congrat- 
ulated him upon having had such a bargain, as the 
seller was in difficulty and forced to part with it. 
“What do you mean by a bargain?” said the 
Duke. The other replied, “ It was valued at $5500, 
and we have got itfor $4000.” “In that case,” 
said the Duke, “ you will please to carry the extra 
$1500 to the late owner, and never talk to me of 
cheap land again.” —Razkes’ Journal. 





Nothing makes so solemn an impression, and 
bears down with so great a weight on the consciences 
of sinners, as to see a christian, Christ-like, bear- 
ing _— and injuries with the patience of a 
lamb. 
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In our present number, we have commenced the 
publication of an essay on “The Position of Wo- 
men,” furnished us by a correspondent, who has 
before contributed matter of interest to our readers; 
and who says, respecting his present production, that 
the views set forth therein, “ are the result of ma- 
ture deliberation and conviction, and if allowed a 
candid examination, I think, will be found reason- 
able and sound.” Although we cannot unite with 
him in all his views or in all the changes he pro- 
poses, yet we have no doubt he says correctly that 
“on many of the points discussed, few will deny 
that a reform is needed.” 





We have received several contributions for our 
columns, both original and selected, for which we 
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shall find room shortly. It is gratifying to observe 
this evidence of an increasing interest on the part 
of several of our readers, in the welfare of “ The 
Friend,” and we would encourage such to persevere 
in their labour, and at the same time invite others 
to give their aid towards rendering the pages of 
our Journal more attractive and improving. We 
may embrace the present opportunity to say that the 
several testimonies which have been received re- 
cently from Friends in different parts of the country, 
to the value of “ The Friend,” and the beneficial 
influence it exerts in the family circle, are gratify- 
ing and encouraging. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Eleventh mo. 25th. 

Many more heavy fuilures had occurred in Great Bri- 
tain and on the continent, but there was an improved 
feeling in relation to financial matters. The pressure on 
the Bank of England was gradually diminishing, and 
there were signs of a relaxation in the discount market. 
The Banks of England and France were both increasing 
their stock of bullion. The depression of business was 
very great, and trade in the manufacturing districts was 
almost completely at a stand. A large and influential 
meeting had been held at Glasgow, for the purpose of 
expressing confidence in the Scottish banks. It was re- 
solved to accept the notes of the suspended banks as 
currency. At Nottingham, there had been serious riots 
among the unemployed operatives. 

A second attempt was made to launch the Leviathan 
steamer on the 19th ult., but it proved a failure, it being 
found impossible to move her. The London Times, in 
an article upon the slave trade, questions the policy of 
maintaining so expensive and ineffectual a preventive as 
the squadron employed on the African coast, and again 
advances the encouragement of free African labour as a 
more likely remedy. 

The Liverpool cotton market was very dull; prices, 
without much change. Red wheat, 6s. a 7s. per 70 lbs.; 
white, 6s. 6d. a 7s, a 9d.; Western Canal and Southern 
flour, 24s. a 26s. Consols, 90 a 90}. 

The powder mills at Mayence on the Rhine, had ex- 
ploded, destroying a portion of the upper part of the city. 
Thirty persons were killed, and nearly five hundred 
wounded. The damage is estimated at $400,000. 

A great fire occurred at St. Petersburg on the 5th, by 
which many lives were lost. The financial crisis was 
beginning to be seriously felt in Russia. 

Fould, the French Minister of State, was on a visit to 
London. His visit was supposed to have reference to the 
money troubles, and the situation of the banks. The 
Plenipotentiaries of the great Powers were to assemble 
in Paris on the 29th, to exchange ratifications of the 
treaty relative to the new boundary of Bessarabia. It 
is said that the Spanish Mexican question still presents 
danger. Lord Howden had gone to Madrid to urge the 
reception of the Mexican Envoy. The yellow fever was 
still violent at Lisbon. ? 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The first session of 
the 35th Congress opened on the 7th inst. Fifty Sena- 
tors were present at roll call. The Vice President be- 
ing absent, Benjamin Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, was 
chosen President pro tempore of the Senate. In the 
House of Representatives, two hundred and twenty-one 
members answered to the call of the House. James L. 
Orr, of South Carolina, was elected Speaker at the first 
ballot, and James C. Allen, of Illinois, was elected 
Clerk of the House. A. J. Glossbrenner, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was chosen Sergeant at Arms, and H. B. Hackney, 
of Virginia, Doorkeeper. M. W. Cluskey, of Georgia, 
was declared Postmaster by resolution. The U.S. Se- 
nate has 62 members who are thus classed—Democrats, 
37; Republicans, 20; Americans,5. The House of Re- 
presentatives has 234 members, viz: Democrats, 128; 
Republicans, 92; Americans, 14. 

The Exports, from the United States for the year end- 
ing Sixth mo. 30th last, are as follows :—Cotton, $131,- 
575,859; breadstuffs and provisions, $75,669,634; to- 
bacco, $20,260,772 ; products of the sea, $3,789,644; of 
the forest, $14,699,711; of the factory, &c., $33,054,555 ; 
total, $278,400,176, which is about two millions more 
than in the previous year. 

The Imports, for the year amounted to $348,428,342, 
being $37,996,632 greater than in 1856. Of the excess, 
no less than $23,171,042 was from the increased value 
of sugar and molasses alone, these articles having been 
imported in excessive quantities and at high rates. The 
silk goods cost $80,887,492; laces and embroideries, 


$5,894,890 ; wines, $4,274,181; brandy and gin, $5,906,- 
000; cigars and tobacco, $5,601,555 ; coffee, $22,486,- 
758; tea, $5,775,175; sugar and molasses, $50,035,676. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 413. At the recent 
municipal election, over 84,000 votes were polled. D. F. 
Tieman was elected mayor, in place of Fernando Wood, 
the former incumbent. By the census of 1855, the city 
had at that time 88,887 legal voters, of whom 46,173 
were of native birth, and 42,704 naturalized citizens. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 192. A committee 
of councils having investigated the doings of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Health, have discovered gross mal- 
practices and shameful misapplication of the public 
funds on the part of that body. It is proposed to abo- 
lish the Board as now constituted. 

New York Canals.—On the 5th inst., the canals of the 
State were closed for the season, on account of the ice 
and snow. 

Money and Business —The last U. S. Treasury state- 
ment shows payments for the week $1,863,173 ; receipts 
$660,080. The balance, subject to draft, was reduced to 
$6,576,397. It is supposed the government will be ob- 
liged to resort to an issue of Treasury notes. Since 
the news arrived of the financial convulsion in Europe, 
there have been large shipments of gold from this coun- 
try, reversing the specie tide which had begun to flow 
from England hither. Nearly all branches of business 
continue greatly depressed. Some mauufacturing esta- 
blishments in various places, have resumed; but others 
have been obliged to suspend, so that there has not yet 
been any great reduction of the number of the unem- 
ployed. The prices of breadstuffs on the 7th were as 
follows: New York.—Chicago spring wheat, 92 cts. a 
95 cts.; white Southern, $1.40; old yellow corn, 85 cts.; 
new, 65 cts.a 70cts. Philadelphia.—Red wheat, $1.15; 
white, $1.25 a $1.30; old yellow corn, 75 cts. a 78 cts.; 
new, 58 cts. a 60 cts. Baltimore.—Red wheat, $1.00 a 
$1.05, white, $1.05 a $1.17; new corn, 45 cts. a 55 
cts.; old, 60 cts. a 65 cts. 

South Carolina.—The committee of the Legislature of 
South Carolina have submitted their reports on that 
portion of the Governor’s message which relates to sla- 
very, in which they strongly urge the re-opening of the 
African slave trade, as a measure essential to the prospe- 
rity and growth of the South, which, they say, greatly 
needs cheap labour. 

The Lemmon Slave Case, has been decided by the Su- 
preme Court of New York, affirming the decision of 
Judge Paine, and declaring the slaves in question free. 
The slaves, it will be remembered, were brought by their 
owner, from Virginia to New York, for the purpose of 
taking passage from thence to another slave State. 

Kansas.—Gov. Walker, who is now at Washington, 
repudiates and condemns the Constitution lately framed 
at Lecompton. He contends that the entire instrument, 
and not the slavery clause only, should be submitted to 
a vote of the whole people at a fairly conducted election, 
in order to give it any validity. Senator Douglas, of 
linois, is said to hold the same views, but the President 
and Cabinet wish that Congress should admit the terri- 
tory as a State with the Constitution formed by the Pro- 
slavery party. 

Miscellaneous.—The Population of Canada, which in 
1848 was 1,500,000, is now about 2,500,000. It is in- 
creasing more rapidly than that of the United States, 
having doubled itself within the last fifteen years. 

Chinese Sugar Cane.—The cultivation of the sorghum 
has been highly successful in Illinois, the past season. 
A meeting of the cultivators is to be held at the office of 
the State Agricultural Society, in Springfield, on the 
7th of next month. The Scientific American says, ‘‘ We 
have received another sample of crystalized sugar, made 
from the juice of the sorgho sugar cane by D. M. Cook, 
of Mansfield, Ohio. By the use of a peculiar evapora- 
tor, he states that he found no difficulty in crystalizing 
the syrup of this cane.” 

Extension of Slavery.—The Fairfield (Iowa) Ledger is 
informed on good authority, that a Missouri slaveholder 
has removed to Warren county, in that State, and brought 
with him five or six of his slaves, whom he claims a right 
to keep and work on the free soil of lowa, under the Dred 
Scott decision, 

Ida Pfeiffer, the indefatigable traveller, writes from 
Madagascar, that she has been well received on the Is- 
land, and is in good health. She had been invited to 
the court where she was kindly treated. 

Manumission.—Baker Woodruff, a planter, of Loui- 
siana, died recently, having, by his will, manumitted all 
his slaves, sixty in number, providing for their removal 
to Pennsylvania, and their maintenance for a year. 

The Fever at Lisbon continues its ravages. On the 7th, 
233 new cases and 80 deaths were reported for the 
preceding 24 hours. 


WANTED. 


A Principal Teacher for the Girl.’ Select School ig 
this city. Apply to 
Sipyey Coates, 1116 Arch street. 
Anna Mania Roserts, 117 N. Ninth street. 
Bevian M. Hacker, 316 S. Fourth street, 
Eleventh month, 1857. 


WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

Jort Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
Exsenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaieun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

Joseru Exxkinton, 377 S. Second street. 


—_—___—reeeeeeeeee 

Diep, at West Ely, Marion county, Missouri, Doctor 
Tuomas Wis0R, of Fall River, Mass., eldest son of John 
Wilbur, late of Hopkinton, R. I., in the sixty-third year 
of his age. This dear Friend was a valuable member 
and elder of Swanzey Monthly Meeting. His loss igs 
keenly felt not only by his bereaved family and con- 
nexions but by the Society, and the community at large 
in which he lived. The kind and affable disposition, 
quiet and unobtrusive manner and guarded conduct and 
conversation by which he was in a remarkable degree 
characterized, as well as his firm adherence to his reli- 
gious principles, endeared him to all classes. As a phy- 
sician he was justly valued and beloved; and the many 
who so long received medical advice and assistance from 
him, deeply lament his loss, not only as a physician, but 
asa friend. In the discharge of his professional duties, 
he necessarily became acquainted with much want and 
suffering, which he alleviated not only by judicious and 
affectionute counsel, but in many cases ministered to their 
wants from his own means. His constitution was frail, 
and his health delicate for many years, his life being 
prolonged beyond his own expectation. Business re- 
quiring his personal attention in the State of Missouri, 
he left his family in the fore part of Ninth month last, to 
attend to it; not without serious apprehensions that he 
might never meet them again in mutability, as was ex- 
pressed in writing by him a few days prior to his start- 
ing on his journey. Impressed with this view, he settléd 
his outward affairs, as though never to return. Healso 
expressed his fervent desire that his wife would extend 
a watchful care over their dear children, and “ that they 
might not run into the vain fashions of the world, but 
be brought up in the fear of the Lord.” Soon after ar- 
riving at his destination in the west, he became so ill as 
to be confined to his bed, and gave up all expectation of 
recovery. He was among strangers, but the physician 
and his wife at whose house he stopped, very kindly 
cared for him. For several days he entertained a hope 
of having the company of some of his family (who bad 
been telegraphed for) in his last moments; but entirely 
gave it up the evening before his death, saying that he 
should not live to see them; and added, “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and is making intercession with the 
Father for me,—what should I do now without such 
consolation to support me.” He suffered but little dur 
ing his illness—was very patient—conversed with great 
calmness and composure of approaching death, gave 
directions to his caretakers about his interment, and in- 
structions in regard to Friends’ manner of conducting 
funerals, which he wished observed. He continued un- 
til between two and three o’clock on Sixth-day morning, 
the 2d of Tenth month, 1857, when he quietly and peace- 
fully passed away, like one falling asleep, and we doubt 
not his redeemed and purified spirit has entered into that 
rest which he so humbly craved. 

, on the 2d inst., at his residence in Columbiana 
Co., Ohio, Catvin Cooper; a member of Sandy Spring 
Monthly and Particular Meeting, in the 87th year of bis 
age, formerly of Lancaster Co., Pa. 

, at his residence near Brownsville, Pa., on the 
13th of Eleventh month, 1857, Stepney DariincToy, in 
the ninetieth year of his age; a member of Redstone 
Particular and Quarterly Meeting. He retained his men- 
tal faculties to the last, and was concerned for the faith- 
ful support of the doctrines and testimonies of our reli- 
gious Society as held by early Friends; and in the end 
was favoured with a peaceful close. 

PPA 

ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 

Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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